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Conseript the Stars! 


Our headline has been taken direct 
from ‘‘ Union Jack,’’ the newspaper of 
the Allied troops under the command 
of General Eisenhower. The voice of 
the troops which are actually engaging 
the enemy must be of serious concern 
to every member of the Entertainments 
profession. 


This is noe a matter which concerns Gracie 
Fields alone. We do not know whether 
Gracie Fields has implemented her dramatic 
statement in reply to the accusation that she 
had run out on the boys in North Africa, 
“‘T am cancelling all American contracts. 
Coming back to you at once.” 


We hope she has; but that will not solve 
the problem that brought such a sharp 
comment from Union Jack, the problem of 
providing entertainment for troops in the 
front line. 


The responsibility for providing entertain- 
ment for the armed forces has been given to 
E.N.S.A. In order to carry out their 
responsibility E.N.S.A., besides forming its 
own theatrical units, has power to engage for 
six weeks every year any artist or company 
that it requires. The arrangement seems 
simple enough and clear enough yet it has 
resulted in grousing all round. 


The troops grouse about the quality of the 
shows when they are stationed at home and 


‘* He is one of the few of whom I would say that they have greatness. I do not mean greatness as a football the almost entire absence of them when they 
player or as an actor or as a singer. I am not, I think, confusing his personal quality with his heroic are stationed abroad. 
stature. I do not even have in mind what is, I suppose, the indisputable fact, that he is the finest musical Some artists grouse about others who 
instrument wrought by nature in our time. I mean greatness as a person.” —(Alexander Woollcott on evade doing their bit for the Services because 
Paul Robeson.) they are not willing in these days of boom to 
In this issue H. G. Sear writes on the importance of music in the development of Negro culture. work for E.N.S.A.’s maximum salary of 
£10 a week. 
© Some artists grouse because E.N.S.A. shows 
Conseript the Stars no disposition to use them at all. 
Notes and Comments E.N.S.A. itself has difficulties. The Army 
ee e f h | 2h Eli abeth Shaw maxim that every soldier should be treated 
I must paint or the peopie yy R as much alike as possible must place an 
emphasis on quantity rather than quality. 
Ulster Group Theatre by Jonathan F, Ayres Also, as military needs must come first, plan- 
© 3 ning is difficult, and six weeks of an artist’s 
Drawing 4y Elizabeth Shaw 


time is very little use when it may take as 


“For Whom the Bell Tolls”’ by Lt.-Col. Hans Kahle much as ten weeks to reach the battle zone. 
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a Out of all these excuses and buck-passing 
Marxism To Day Series by Ivor Montague one thing is clear; the troops are getting a 
raw deal and the fault lies with the entertain- 
Colour Bar by H. G. Sear ments Ee, That is one buck that 
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weight in the war effort. The limit has now 
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15S Poems: Randall Swingler, : H. W. Owen, Jam : incident occurring again would result in 

W. We Thomas, Donald Bishop active public hostility in place of the present 

16 Po t * boom. And such an incident will be inevitable 
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unless the professions themselves first act to 


Nietzsehe and the German Staté +) Dorothy Collar end the abuses. 
Competition Winner: “ My First Day ”’ 
by Joan Knape 
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BELL TOLLS 


Gary Cooper: Ingrid Bergman. 
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NOW SHOWING A THE CARLTON ALL SEATS BOOKABLE 


THEATRE @ HAYMAR KET 


Notes and Comments | 


Town Planning 


FOR THE THIRD SESSION OF THE TOWN AND 
Country Planning Association’s Conference 
on ‘* Country towns in the National Planning 
Policy,” the subject was ‘‘ Social amenities 
and the Arts in country Towns,” and the 
speaker, Miss M. C. Glasgow, Secretary of 
CEMA. Though stressing the point that she 
was not speaking on behalf of her Council, 
the importance of Miss Glasgow’s contribution 
to the discussion is obvious. 

Much that she had to say was provocative. 
For instance, in referring to the press :— 

“* Tt is astonishing how rare in the smaller 
towns is the presence of an intelligent critic for 
any one of the arts.” 

Then again in pointing out how in small 
towns a community centre for the arts would 
be valuable, Miss Glasgow has some sound 
things to say about the relations of pro- 
fessionals and amateurs. 

‘< This joining up of amateur and professional, 
doing and enjoying, is surely an essential part of 
the conception to which we are working. Queer 
gulfs are fixed . . . between the two and they vary 
oddly from one art to another. . .. The point I 
want to make is that if the Arts in this country are 
to have a vigorous future, the gulf must be bridged. 
We do not want to turn amateurs into profes- 
sionals, or to treat professionals as amateurs: but 
we do want each world to draw from the other the 
strength and the encouragement it needs. The 
buildings of the future will be able to give important 
help here: theatres and art studios in particular 
must be available for use by both groups.” 

There is one point which she made with 
which everyone will heartily agree. 

“* Whatever is done to make the Arts available for 
the new audiences in smaller towns who want them, 
there must be no question of providing what ‘ good 
people think good for people’ any suggestion of 
welfare is death to the subject before us.” 


WHAT’S TO DO? 


Now. the trouble with this is that while 

lenty of support for these points can be 
Bind: the practical steps to be taken to 
implement these ideas are nowhere near as 
clear. Yet one thing is certain, we shall never 
get community art centres unless: the people 
in the small towns, and the actors, artists, 
musicians, both professional and amateur, are 
prepared to put up a fight to obtain them. 

No progressive measure has ever been 
passed.in this country until the people have 
demanded it. Nor is there anything wrong 
that this should be so, for it is people who 
are spoon-fed who abuse their privileges, not 
those who have won them by their own 
efforts. 

Practically the campaign can be carried out 
by the mobilisation of the people in the 
localities themselves around the ‘‘ Three 
Arts Committees’ which are springing up 
all over the country, with the purpose of 
organising audiences and arranging for the 
care of artists in small towns. 

On the other hand the makers of entertain- 
ment, whether professional or amateur, can 
play their part by obtaining support for the 
general scheme through their associations. — 

We already have an example of how this 
can be done. The Guild of Players, a federation 
ofamateur dramatic societies in the West of 
England, are pressing the Bristol Corporation 
to.include an amateur theatre in its town plan. 


DANGER 


There is one danger which must be guarded 
against. That is the tendency for each art to 
fight for a place in the community without 
considering the claims of other sections. It 
is not a question of a Theatre scheme and an 
Art scheme and a Music scheme for the coun- 
try, but of all these things together forming 
the social amenities of a community. 


GLASGOW 


Of course, it would be a mistake to think 
that we have to plan these social amenities 
of the future from a blank. Much that exists 
at the present time may be looked upon as 
a hindrance, but there is a great deal which 
will be immensely helpful. Nor need we wait 
until after the war before doing anything 
at all. 

Glasgow, for instance, is a case in point 
James Bridie and some other leading Scottish 
personalities have started with the support 
of CEMA and the City Corporation, the 
Citizen’s Theatre Company which has taken 
over the Atheneum for its productions and 
has the aim of developing Scottish culture. 
Their first two productions, The Holy Isle, by 
James Bridie, and The Good Natured Man, by 
Goldsmith, have been very successful. 

The next two productions are to be in the 
hands of Eric Capon, who for the past year 
has been Artistic Director of Unity Theatre 
and whose last job for them was the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ Fuente Ovejuna.”’ His first produc- 
tion will be ‘* Distant Point,” by the Soviet 
dramatist Afinogenev. 

Last month the city saw the first production 
of “‘ Song of To-morrow,”’ by John Kincaid, 
a young Glasgow engineer now in the Army. 
The play has a local background and deals with 
many of the problems that face Glasgow factory 
workers. ‘‘ Song of To-morrow ”’ was presented 
by Glasgow Unity at the Queen’s Theatre. 

Such ventures will have their place in 
shaping the city’s future. 


NO SPLIT 


The National Association of Symphony 
Orchestras which was formed largely through 
the instrumentation of the Musician’s Union 
in order to clear up the throat cutting com- 
petition which was being indulged in by some 
of our leading symphony orchestras has met 
its first crisis. 

A good deal of publicity was given to the 
fact that in October the Halle orchestra 
turned down a broadcast because the fee was 
not high enough, while the London Phil- 
harmonic agreed to play. There was more 
than a hint in some of the Press comments 
that this represented a breach in the symphony 
orchestra front. 

Though no official statement has been 
issued, we are willing to bet that there will 
be no split. All the orchestras have benefited 
so considerably by co-operation that for them 
to break up now would be ridiculous. 


CRITICS 


Recently both Mr. Michael Redgrave and 
Mr. Rodney Ackland. have had some hard 
things to say about the standard of British’ 
dramatic criticism, One good thing that has 
resulted has been to make somefof our critics 
think about their jobs—something of a revolu- 
tion in that cynically ignorant fraternity, 

Neither Mr. Redgrave nor Mr. Ackland 
really need worry about these pin pricks. If 
a representative group of theatregoers were 
asked to list the half-dozen people who were 
likely to play the most important part in 
shaping the future British theatre they would 
both appear in at least 90 per cent. of the 
answers. 

One thing we are certain of, nobody would 
think of including a critic. 


The Ulster Group 
Theatre 
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by Fonathan F. A 
THE STAGE IRISHMAN IS DYING. HIS 
death, long overdue, will come as a 
relief to actors and audiences on both 
sides of the frish Sea who have long 
resented his misrepresentation of a 
talented race. You know the man I 
mean. ‘The witless clown with his 
blackthorn and his pidgin-Irish brogue 
-—a language which exists solely in the 
alleged minds of the hacks who write 
bis lines. 

It has taken a long time for his 
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A scene from ~* Poor krrand ” at the Group Theatre. 


profitable to keep alive this meaningless 
puppet. The credit for his death goes 
to those Irishmen who have had the 
steadfastness to believe in the appeal 
of the real Irishman, and to interpret 
him, simply and understandably. 
‘There have not been many of them. 
For the past decade only one top-line 
theatre in Ireland has devoted itself to 
realistic material drawn from its own 
land. That this policy has been success- 
ful has not, until recently, tempted their 
competitors to follow the same line. 
Formerly, when it has been thought 
necessary to write something over and 
above the usual critique about the Irish 
theatre, one has been forced by sheer 
lack of alternative to think up a new 
angle on the Abbey Theatre—for the 
simple reason that it has been the only 
truly Trish theatre of standing in the 


country. It has enjoyed a monopoly of 


local writing and acting talent and put 
it to such good purpose that its name 
is famous throughout the world. 


In the picture are John M > Dade, Esther MU Cormick, 


and Joseph Tomelty, manager of the Theatre and author of the play. 


popularity to wane, and the fault lies 
with the authors, both Trish and 
English, who have in the past found it 


An incident in 
article. 
and Klizabeth Begley. 


But that doesn’t alter the fact that, 
beyond stating that it is still as good 
as ever, and that its famous interval 


** Macook’s Corner ** by the Lister dramatist, George Sheils, which is mentioned in this 
In the picture are Fohn M* Dade. Joseph Tomelty. Patrick Canavan, John Tyrone, Jack O’ Malley, 


gong went all temperamental one night 
last year, when it refused to strike for 
the delectation of the B.B.C., it is hard 
to find anything new to say about the 
Abbey. 

Which makes the news that its 
monopoly is meeting, in recent months, 
a definite challenge, all the more 
welcome. ‘lhe challenge is long over- 
due; a country of over four million 
people which has produced Shaw, 
Sean O’Casey, St. John Ervine, should 
have more than one indigenous theatre 
(of small seating capacity, by the way) 
to bolster up its claim to histrionic 
talent. 

There are other theatres in Ireland, 
of course, but they are largely under 
London and continental influences. 

However, the challenge has come 


eventually, though it has taken a 
world war to bring it about. The 
curtailment of non-essential — traffic 


across the [rish Sea has forced the local 
entertainment planners to rely largely 
on their own resources, particularly so 
in the North which, as an active 
participant in the war, 1s tasting sterner 
doses of austerity than the neutral 
South. And it is historically apt that 
the growing challenge to the Abbey 
monopoly should come from Ulster. 
lor years Belfast, preoccupied appar- 
ently with business, has lagged behind 
the southern capital in matters artistic. 
Before the war the northern city seemed 
content to take whatever caine across 
from England in the way of professional 
entertainment and, though this im- 
ported stulf was of no mean standard, 
local talent Jay dormant. But now 
Belfast is looking to its own peopte. Tt has 


found that it has talent in plenty, and that 


Ulster plays, written and acted by Ulster 
people, can hold the stage for weeks :without 
losing their appeal. 

Vhe Ulster Group ‘Vheatre has 

planted the seeds of a big future since 
the outbreak of war by consistently 
searching for good local materialk— 
and using it. They have split their 
company into two sections, one special- 
ising in Ulster dialect plays, and the 
other concentrating on tried  cross- 
channel favourites.  T'his  *‘ dual- 
company ” policy has proved a huge 
success. 
_ Butit has been particularly noticeable 
in the past year that the local plays 
are taking up more and more of the 
Group’s time. Comedy, of the hard- 
headed, pungent flavour peculiar to the 
Ulster countryside, is proving the 
biggest favourite, and plays like ‘‘ Ma- 
cook’s Corner” and ‘‘ Give Him a 
House,” both by Ulsterman George 
Shiels, have enjoyed runs of four or five 
times the duration of the more cosmo- 
politan efforts of the other company. 


The only show to: approach the 
Ulster plays in popularity last year was 
the Group’s production of Cronin’s 
** Jupiter Laughs,” and, to give some 
idea of the high standard needed to 
compete with the local stuff, this made 
such an impression that it was promptly 
‘* borrowed ”’ by the sophisticated Dub- 
lin Gate Theatre, together with the 
lead players. 

The reception of these plays by the Ulster 
audiences is an encouraging sign that at 
last it ts becoming possible—and profitable 
—for the real Ireland to gain expression 
through the theatre, where for years it has 

been kept out of the limelight by the clowning 
of the ‘* stage Irishman” (vide ‘‘ Paddy the 
Next Best Thing’ and its fatuous con- 
temporartes). 

The Group can draw on some 
excellent material. (I am not spending 
much time here on the ‘‘ cosmopoli- 
tan’. company, under actor-manager 
Harold Goldblatt and his fine team, 
though [I should like to slip in, purely 
as a news item, that they recently made 
a first-class job of ‘* Distant Point.” 
But they are not local in flavour— 
they could play in Leicester Square or 
Liverpool without losing anything 
essential.) 

Men are predominant in the Group’s 
Ulster caste. Ageing, dignified R. H. 
McCandless, a born actor and master 
of restraint; stocky, flavoursome Joseph 
Tomelty, as indigenous to Belfast as 
Priestley’s Jess Oakroyd was to the 


Yorkshire mill towns; fluting country- 
man John McDowd; caustic, red- 
headed Jack O’Malley, and versatile 
John F. Tyrone. 

The women are good, but largely 
middle-aged. I think the group are 
finding it difficult to get suitable girls 
for their local stuff. 

Possibly this is because Ulster’s 
younger generation is becoming B.B.C.- 
conscious. The rich Ulster accent is 
essential to the Ulster players; the 
older actors can roll it off in its full 
flavour, but I suspect the youngsters of 
trying to impose a pseudo- Mayfair over 
their own appealing dialect. Which, 
briefly, is diastrous. It gives an 
unrealistic and affected tinge to their 
playing which rides uneasily with the 
smooth playing of the rest of the 
company. 

This shortage, if I am any judge, may 
prove one of the Group’s most serious 
difficulties. (Incidentally, I have 
noticed the same thing at the Abbey: 
some of the girls couldn’t make up 
their minds whether they were Blooms- 
bury or Ballsbridge.) 

But I know the Group won’t let this 
deter them; they are ceaselessly on the 
quest for talent, and they have made 
sorne successful experiments lately. 

But the main point is that they have 
established purely Irish theatre on what 
was previously barren ground. Their 
continuing success, together with that 
of the already established Abbey Players 
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in Dublin, gives firm hope that the real 
Ireland can be put across the footlights. 

In their two main cities, the people 
of Ireland can now see themselves on 
the stage—not a ridiculous parody of 
their lighter characteristics. The Ulster 
plays, in particular, are always about 
the ordinary people of the province; 
the Queen’s Island riveter, the Orange- 
man of the Shankill Road, the cautious 
County Antrim farmer and his village 
vendettas. 

Their scope, of course, is limited. 
The Ulster play is essentially parish- 
pump. The only real realities are the 
unending religious squabbles, the 
countryman scheming over his inherit- 
ance, and the good-natured laugh at 
those ‘‘ across the water,” i.e., us. 
Ulster dialect, too, is hard for the 
outsider to follow. 

But these limitations are in them- 
selves an advantage. They are the 
hallmark of a genuine local product. 
Any straying away from the real basis 
of Ulster humour and drama, any 
attempt at decking-up and diluting the 
northern dialect for outside consump- 
tion, would result in the return of the 
phoney native; the stage Irishman 
would take heart and recover on his 
very deathbed. And he would be joined 
in his convalescence by a new and un- 
welcome infant—the stage Ulsterman. 

And if that happened, my friends, it 
would need a new Shaw to sting him 
to death. 
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UNITY THEATRE 


.... will be closed until 
30th December and then 
re-open with . . . . 


** Winkles and 
Champagne” 
* 


£2,000 —— 
Development Fand 


Vital to the development 
of the Theatre. Have you 
yet sent your contribution? 


* 


Please note that as from 
6th December the Registered 


Offices of the 


UNITY THEATRE SOCIETY, LTD. 
will be 
9, GREAT NEWPORT STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2 
Tel.: TEMple Bar 8655. 


Theatre Booking at Goldington Street— 
(EUSton 5391) as hitherto. 


THEATRE MOLIERE 
(French Theatre Association) 
Deuxiéme Spectacle 
“Le Malade Imaginaire ’’ 3 actes de Moliére 
“L’ Anglais tel qu’on le Parle’’ parTristan 
Bernard 
Troisiéme Spectacle 
Théodore de Banville 
l’Auvergnat ’’ de 


““Gringoire’’ de 
““Le Misanthrope et 
Labiche 


Directed by Paul Bonifas de la Comédie Frangaise. 
Membership from 5/- per annum. Special rates for 
schools. Apply: 4 St. James’ Square, S.W.1. Whi. 2111. 


presents 
At the At the 
ADELPHI THEATRE PHCENIX THEATRE 
IVOR NOVELLO MARY ELLIS RAYMOND LOVELL 
in PETER GRAVES ELISABETH WELCH 
THE DANCING YEARS in 
with 
ROMA eee en (MURIEL BARRON ARC DE TRIOMPHE 
an tar ast 
EVGS. (ex. ton.) at 6.15 By 
MATS.: Tues., Thurs., Sat. at 2.0 IVOR NOVELLO 
Note: BARRY SINCLAIR plays for EVGS. at 6.0 


Mr. Novello at Matinees. 


TOM ARNOLD 


For whom the Bell Tolls 
by Lt.-Col. Hans Rable 


(Commander 45th Division International Brigade) 

THE BELLS DID NOT TOLL FOR SPAIN 
at the premiere of the Hemingway film 
at the Carlton—they did not toll for the 
Spain we admired and loved during 
those years we fought with its great 


people against Fascism and Fascist 
aggression. 


Pablo’s Guerilla band 
In spite of the great moments of 
tension and action, of superb acting by 
Katina Paxinou, Ingrid Bergmann, 
Joseph Calleia and Vladimir Sokoloff, 
of characteristic Spanish music, you 
search in vain for the reason for all this 


WESTMINSTER 


Theatre : Palace Street 


ROBERT DONAT 
presents 


OSCAR WILDE’S 


An Ideal Husband 


with Scenery and Costumes by 
REX WHISTLER 
Evgs. (ex. Mon.) 6, Mats.: Tues., Thurs., Sat., 2.15 
Box Office: ViCtoria 0283-4 


MATS.: Wed. & Sat. at 20 


’Phone TEM, 7611 


BOX OFFICE : "Phone TEM. 86}! 


technicolour splendour. 

‘The Spanish War, the titanic struggle 
of anti-fascist men against fascist metal, 
the first battle of the present contest 
between Fascism and Democracy, is 
distorted into a test of weapons be- 
tween Germany and Italy on one side 
and Russia on the other. 

At none of the high spots of the film 
when El Sordo’s small guerilla group 
fights on a mountain top its last battle 
against overwhelming odds, when the 
gypsy Rafael destroys single-handed the 
spearhead of a fascist tank column or 
when the faithful Anselmo is being 
crushed under the debris of the blown- 
up bridge, is a bell tolling and 
telling that these men died so that the 
Spanish people might live in liberty. 

While Hemingway made it at least 
clear in his book that progressive Spain 
fought for Democracy and a_ better 
social order in a struggle which was 
forced upon them by savage fascists, 
the Hollywood appeasers of 1943 have 
bowed to the “Christian Gentlemen ” 
at Madrid and have replaced the word 
“fascist”? by the misleading term 
“nationalist.” In fact, it was Repubh- 
can Spain which represented and is still 
representing the interests of the Spanish 
nation which Franco has sold to 
Hitler. 

In Hemingway’s book Robert Jor- 
dan, the Republican dynamiter, is 
proud to be an American International 
Brigader who knows that by fighting in 
Spain he also fights against reaction at 
home. But Dudley Nichols’ screen play 
degrades him to a mere adventurer, and 
for this reason Gary Cooper is unable to 


develop his great gifts as an actor to his 


usual heights. 

Neither Hemingway nor the pro- 
ducer of “For Whom the Bell ‘Uolls ” 
ever understood the Spanish people 
and their struggle for independance. 
Through the whole film which in 
general follows very closely to the novel, 
runs the vicious line of whitewashing 
the Fascists and belittling the glory of 
the Republican resistance by playing 
up bad examples of bureaucratic in- 
competence and anarchist chaos. 

No wonder that even so great an 
actress as Katina Paxinou does not 
succeed in tolling the bell in memory 
of Spain’s heroic women and that even 
the peaks of the Sierra Nevada do not 
reflect the majestic loveliness of the 
barren Castilian mountains. 

A stirring film based on the glory 
and splendour of the Spanish War 
could have become a beacon in man- 
kind’s struggle against Fascism. Sam 
Woods’ production is only the glittering 
reflection of a few dim candles against 
a powerful background which Holly- 


wood intentionally blurred. 
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Marx as an Economist 
by Maurice Dobb 
Marxism and the Individual 
by The Dean of Canterbury 


Marxism and Modern Art 
by F. D. Klingender 


Reviewed by Ivor Montague 


PROFESSOR FARRINGTON INTRODUCES 
this new series of shilling booklets 
published by Lawrence and Wishart— 
the ‘‘ Marxism To-day Series ”’—as a 
tribute to the memory of Marx, in this 
sixtieth year since his death, from 
British Marxists. 

Each in its characteristically different 
way and style is just that. It helps 
forward our understanding and appre- 
ciation both of Marx and the body of 
doctrine that bears his name. If this 
high standard is maintained it will 
indeed serve as a tribute to the 
new growing influence of Marx on 
British thought. 

The first is ‘‘ Marx as an Economist,” 
by Maurice Dobb. If you want to 
know Marx’s exact contribution to 
economics, the basis and foundation of 
all his work, to see it in relation to other 
economic theories both of his time and 
subsequently, and are prepared to take 
some pains to find out, you will get a 
clear glimpse from Dobb’s booklet. 

Here is an epitome of the economic 
analysis which in the words of a non- 
Marxist Harvard economist (quoted by 
Dobb) has three quarters of a century 


later proved to have embodied “an 


unsurpassed series of prognostieations 
fulfilled, against which modern econo- 
mic theory with all its refinements has 
little to show.” 

The next, ‘‘ Marxism and the Individ- 
ual,” by the Dean of Canterbury is a 
passionate account, infectious in its 
enthusiasm, of the fulfilment of the 
individual as in practice it has been 
realised in the Marxist Society of the 
Socialist Soviet Union. 

Yet of the three perhaps the most 
substantial (and not only because it is 
by twenty pages the longest) is the 
third “ Marxism and Modern Art,” by 
F. D. Klingender. Of all, it has the 
most claim to rank not merely as an 
exposition of a facet of Marxism, but 
as in some measure an original contri- 
bution of independent significance. 

The secondary title is ‘An Approach 
to Social Realism,” and the great value 
of Klingender’s book is that, with clear 
thinking and tight reasoning it fills a 
yawning void. As is well-known, prior 
to the last war Marxist thought had 
left very little impress on science, 
philosophy, art—culture in general—in 
Britain. Since then in many fields 
there has been a great change. Especi- 
ally is this true in science. 

But Marxism has hardly touched 
British artistic philosophy, aesthetics, 
etc. Despite the brief studies of Fox, 
Caudwell and others, philistinism still 
prevails almost universally. This was 
shown by the degree to which young 
British artists (a term used in the broad 
sense to include writers, composers, 
etc.), or perhaps one should say 
especially those on the left in politics, 
failed to grasp the significance or even 
the nature of the struggle against 
formalism in the U.S.S.R. a few years 
ago. 

I think Klingender’s book will fill 
this gap. I think it will prove enlighten- 
ing and altogether invaluable in Bri- 
tain. So important is this positive 
aspect that it would, in my view, be 
quite out of place to search for points 
of disagreement with any of its defini- 
tions. 

It will make the people it is aimed at 
think. It will make them think a 
hell of a lot about their own work 
from new angles that have not occurred 
to them before, and it will make them 
think along lines that cannot fail to 
increase their understanding of the 
relations of their work to social reality. 

Accordingly I shall confine myself 
only to a brief summary of the contents, 
in the hope of tempting toward it as 
many readers as I can. 

There is a chapter that analyses the 
Formalism of Roger Fry, that Puritan 
painter and aesthetician who once told 
me that his endeavour in appreciating 


art, which was synonymous with form, 
was to get himself into such a frame of 
mind that he could derive exactly the 
same kind of response from gazing at a 
picture of the Virgin and a picture of a 
bottle. He had never heard, as a piece 
of music, ‘‘God Save The King,” and 
he never would hear it or know what 
kind of music it was, for the emotional 
associations with it were overpowering 
and inseparable. This is the formalist, 
pure, unapologetic and unashamed— 
Klingender describes him very well. 

There is a chapter that deals with the 
“Palace of Art,’? which corresponds to 
what is more commonly called “The 
Ivory Tower.” Klingender uses the 
former name because he has hit upon 
an enchanting poem of that title, 
previously unknown to me, by Tenny- 
son, which perfectly expresses that 
withdrawal from reality and its funda- 
mentally anti-social, misanthropic, even 
spiritually suicidal elements. The poem, 
by a fortune that is not chance but due 
to a genuine relationship that will 
astonish its devotees, contains a remark- 
able expression of the basic identity of 
nineteenth century romanticism and 
surrealism, the one being a related 
extension of the other. 

There is a chapter on relativism, the 
ultra-idealistic conception that beauty 
exists only in the eye of the beholder, 
the liberal attitude, the pose of toler- 
ance, fascinating in its superficially 
apparent scientific objectivity (so 
attractive in I. A. Richards’ studies on 
the impression created among different 
readers by a single piece of poetry), 
but which reveals itself on examination 
to be nothing but a nihilistic concep- 
tion, the rejection of science. 

And there are studies of the light 
thrown upon the problem of realism in 
art, by pre-Marxist realists, by Marx 
and Engels, and by Lenin in facing the 
problem of idealistic heresies that 
materialised in more recent times. 

I repeat, every serious artist can find 
here stimulation, very many enlight- 
enment, and all benefit. 
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‘“SAll at once it dawned upon us 
that racially, in spite of all that had 
been said and apparently demon- 


strated to the contrary, we really 
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were somebody. . . . 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS HAVE DONE MORE 
to beat the colour bar than any other 
force. Men who would not sit in the 
same car as a coloured man are some- 
times caught singing his songs. They 
are softened by them, if not beaten. 
Probably the victory would be 
complete if the average man did not 
keep music in one compartment of his 
mind and society in another. Negroes 
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themselves have sometimes done the 
same thing though for the most part 
the dictates of their nature make their 
music a social function. 

When emancipation came, the col- 
oured man craved for education every 
bit as much as the Russian peasant did. 
The will to provide it was not always 
present in the white, who feared that it 
would give the black ideas above his 
station. Manual labour was the sign 
of slavery and as such was regarded by 
the Negro as his shame. At first, 
education for him was seen as a means 
of freeing himself from the necessity of 
working with his hands. 

Motives are always mixed. When the 
Fisk University formed its famous choir 
it was less for the sake of music as 
culture than to raise money for the 
purposes of education. ‘The singers 
were taught religious cantatas and 
operatic selections. They were ashamed 
of their own superb music. It was 
deemed a reproach to themselves and a 
symbol of slavery. So their way of 
singing was first made respectable. 

But in time their native songs won. 
Curiously they proved to be what the 
white man, especially the Northerner, 
wanted to hear. American criteria as 
to respectability were as mixed as 
American motives. When the choir 
was on tour, hotel accommodation was 
booked in advance. But when hotel 
proprietors discovered that the singers 
were not burnt-cork minstrels but 
Negroes, bed and board were sum- 
marily refused them. Yet the genuine 
Negro songs would capture the citizens. 

When the great preacher, Henry 
Ward Beecher, gave the Fisk Singers 
the support of his name, the New York 
Herald headlined them as Beecher’s 
Nigger Minstrels. But the sheer impres- 
siveness of their songs won. ‘They 
silenced such jibes. 

At that stage Negroes, even Negroes 
emancipated in the broadest sense of 
the word, were easily cast down. 
Negroes, even those who rallied to the 
total support of their one-time Southern 
masters, for it should be realised that 
those ‘‘ masters’? were often quite 
incapable of looking after themselves, 
expected to fail in a free world. Most 
white men were certain they would fail. 

But their music carried on with its 
work of attrition. Somehow it repre- 
sented the spirit of a people. It imposed 
itself on the growing national music. It 
extended itself over the Western world. 

Not smoothly, not easily, did it make 
its way; but it stood the course. Because 
he had been made to feel inferior to 
the white man (and therefore far 
inferior to the red man) the Negro had 
only a wavering confidence in his own 
powers. But his music stood for him. 


Under the surface strength was gather- 
ing. As yet it showed itself eruptively 
rather than regularly, certain social 
movements aiding the process. 

In 1906, Coleridge-Taylor took his 
Song of Hiawatha to the States. This 
was an occasion. Here was a coloured 
composer whose works had _ been 
ecstatically praised by European critics. 
Here was a coloured composer who had 
achieved publication by the leading 
house in Great Britain, one with 
powerful connections in America. 

Coleridge-Taylor was proud of his 
birth. He wrote African music, edited 
Negro songs and even published an 
orchestral version of the  orgiastic 
Creole dance, the Bamboula. But 
Hiawatha is not Negro music. Yet a 
Negro choir and orchestra were there 
to perform it, under the composer’s 
baton. 

It was a great triumpth. For these 
singers, these players, were presenting 
music plainly civilised and not their 
native wood-notes wild. They could 
acquire a culture as well as give birth 
to a culture of their own. It was a 
stimulating occasion for serious Negro 
musicians. It was a revealing occasion 
for whites. 

It was an occasion that added cubits 
to the stature of Negro music. For out 
of it came a resurgence of the creative 
spirit of the Negro people. Negro 
composers made their appearance, 
whose work proved that while they had 
availed themselves of the advantages of 
*“white ’’ culture, their ideas were 
rooted in their own culture. 

Musicians of the rank of William 
Grant Still and Nathaniel Dett are 
doing as much to illuminate the dark- 
ness of colour-prejudice as they are to 
shedding light on the music of America. 
Still has done work in almost every 
branch of music and in most of it he 
unashamedly declares his race. His 
Afro-American symphony made a con- 
siderable impression in London within 
the last year. The very title carries 
social comment. Most of his titles do. 
Of his music, apart from the symphony, 
I cannot speak, except to say that it has 
been repeatedly performed by the most 
famous orchestras in the States. 

Equally faithful to native culture is 
Nathaniel Dett though perhaps rather 
more self-consciously. Scarcely a work 
of his but proudly proclaims his origin 
and predilections. Since 1913 he has 
been in charge of the faculty of music 
at the Hampton Institute, Virginia, the 
first school of that great mulatto gentle- 
man and educationalist, Booker T. 
Washington. 

Commenting on the resurgence con- 
sequent upon that early performance 
of Hiawatha, Dett has noted the 


importance of such social occasions. 

During the last war he was often 
called upon to provide music for the 
soldicrs stationed at various points in 
Virginia. His story is best told in his 
own words :— 

** Many of the recruits were so much of the 
stevedore type that it was not always easy to 
invent programmes of assured appeal. The 
enormous numbers of such men created a 
feeling that the Negro soldiers generally were 
a pretty poor lot. 

“* One night it was noised about that the 
concert was to be specially for commissioned 
officers. At the appropriate hour, the hall was 
almost in darkness. Those of us on the stage 
were dimly conscious that the room was 
gradually filling, but who they were, how 
many, or where they came from, remained a 
mystery. However, enthusiasm ran high, and 
the programme ‘ went over ’ with enthusiasm. 

** At its conclusion, the lights went on; the 
audience rose, and amazement mantled on 
every face. There were present between one and 
t. > thousand young Negro men—the hand- 
sc: est, it seemed, I had ever looked on. All 
were in the uniform of commissioned officers. 
It was readily apparent that all were of 
college rank. 

** Suddenly there was a pandemonium of 
emotion. Total strangers formally clasped 
hands; some embraced; many wept like 
children. . . . Here we all were; it really was 
a fact; and all at once it dawned upon us that 
racially, in spite of all that had been said and 
apparently demonstrated to the contrary, 
we really were somebody and like other constitu- 
ents of America, we had our contribution to 
make to her service, which we knew would 
be on a plane of which we need not be 
ashamed.” 

Several phrases of that story might 
be underlined from one point of view 
or another; but there is no mistaking 
its essential meaning. These men had 
nothing to be ashamed of. The shame 
lies with those who apply the colour- 
bar, no matter how or where. 

‘* They had their special contribu- 
tion to make.’’ Of course. The first 
typical American composer, a white 
man, Henry Franklin Gilbert, had 
already recognised it. He deplored the 
fact that his fellow-composers turned 
to Europe for inspiration when they 
had in their midst, music as noble, as 
vigorous, as moving, as humorous as 
the songs of the Negroes. The bulk of 
his work is based upon it or suggested 
by it. From it he learned to turn from 
academic formalism to rhythms and 
harmonies that were racy and charac- 
teristic. Never satisfied to string 
together a long line of spirituals in the 
folkish manner, he sought to express 
orchestrally, as Negro singers express 
vocally, the spirit of a people who are 
as much citizens of America as he. 

These are the things that make 
colour-bar contemptible. This is a 
musical polemic. And why not? The 
making of music is a social act, and as 
such has its place in the scheme of 
things entire. This is a debt we owe to 
coloured men. It is not paid by 
erecting a colour-bar. 


by William Wordsworth 
and Webbe 


—Bevitage 


Though the manner of his style may seeme blunte and coarse to many fine English eares 
at these dayes, yet in truth, if it be equally pondered, and with good judgement advised, and 
confirmed with the time wherein he wrote, a man shall perceive thereby even a true picture 
or perfect shape of a right Poet. He by his delightsome vayne, so gulled the eares of men with 
his devises, that, although corruption bare such sway in most matters, that learning and 
truth might skant be admitted to shewe itselfe, yet without controllment, might he gyrde 
at the vices and abuses of all states, and gawle with very sharp and eager inventions, which 
he did so learnedly and pleasantly, that none therefore could call him into question. For 
such was his bolde spyrit, that what enormities he saw in any, he would not Spare to pay 
them home, either in playne words, or els in some prety and pleasant covert, that the simplest 
might espy him. 

‘““A Discourse of English Poetrie,” by Webbe, 1586. This passage is about 
Chaucer. . 

It is not to be thought of that the flood 

Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 

Of the world’s praise, from dark antiquity 

Hath flowed, with pomp of waters unwithstood— 

Road by which all might come and go that would, 

And bear out freights of worth to foreign lands; 

That this most famous stream in bogs and sands 

Should perish, and to evil and to good 

Be lost for ever. In our halls is hung 

Armoury of the invincible knights of old: 

We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 

That Shakespeare spake—the faith and morals hold 

That Milton held. In everything we're sprung 

Of earth’s first blood, have titles manifold. 
William Wordsworth, 1802. ‘‘ Sonnets dedicated to Liberty.” 
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Concentration Camp 


by Morgan Havard 


Morgan Havard joined the International 
Brigade in October, 1937, and was trained 
In April, 


1938, he lost an arm and was taken prison- 


as a machinegun instructor. 


er in the battle of Calacete. 


he is a sheet metal worker in a North 


London factory. 


‘STONE WALLS DO NOT A_ PRISON 
make, nor iron bars a cage.” <A 
meaningless something which had 


stayed over in my memory from school 
days until I too became a prisoner and 
learnt the truth of it for myself. 

I cannot imagine feeling more impo- 
tent and helpless than I did when in 
company with other comrades of the 
International Brigade I was pushed 
into the dungeons of the Monastery 
which served Franco as a concentration 
camp. 

Nor can I, after five years, lose the 
feeling of relief and inspiration that I 
felt when I heard the thin chorus of 
the ‘‘ Mountains of Morn ”’ being sung 
to welcome us by men in the adjoining 
cell. Our first thought was to try and 
pick up the words and we grinned at 
each other in the half-dark as we 
listened. The men were evidently 
singing their own version as Musso and 
Franco cropped up frequently. The 
words were unintelligible but the 
message was clear enough. 

““We’ve got something here that 
Franco backed up by all his Fascist 
gangsters with their sticks and rifle- 
butts will never be able to cage or 
imprison.” 

For a time we remained in solitary 
confinement, not really solitary, there 
were not enough cells (a shortage the 
Fascists will always suffer from, they 
never will have enough cells) and then 
we were let out into the life of the camp 
proper. 

I was pleased and surprised to find 
Bob Stack already there. Bob was an 
American whom I had already met 
back at the training base. It was he 
who, when we were getting fed up with 
the waiting and anxious to get to the 
front, thought up all sorts of things to 
fill in the time. 

At first we were too busy learning 
our way around and keeping out of the 
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way of the Fascist whips to‘do much 
else. But as soon as a few of us got 
together we would start up a chorus. 

All the old favourites were brought 
into use, only changed round a bit. 
Hold’ the Fort’? “became "“-Hold 
Madrid,” and ‘‘ I.B. Men Be Strong ” 
suited us better than ‘‘ Union Men Be 
Strong.” ‘‘ Solidarity For Ever ”’ also 
had several different versions. 

When we got tired of these we: made 
up our own tunes. If you could sing 
up the scale in tune you could compose 
a song for the boys—that was Bob’s 
reasoning—and it worked. Under the 
stress of our great need for self expres- 
sion Bob managed to get out of the 
men something they didn’t know they 
possessed. 

The words were usually related to the 
language difficulties, the food situation 
and, of course, the ever popular theme 
re Musso and Franco and what was 
coming to them. Here isa _ typical 
example :— 


We’ve come to sunny Spain 

To make the people smile again 
And to drive the Fascist bastards 
Over hill and over dale 

Mussolini had some tanks 

And old Franco thought them swell 
So we took our anti-tanks : 
And we blew them all to hell. 


And another:— 

There are many words in Spanish 

Which we would like to know 

Dictionaries, they’re as scarce as roses in the 
snow, 

But there is one word in Spanish 

You never ought to miss 

Listen carefully and you will find out it is this. 

Manana, Manana (to-morrow) 

That old familiar cry. 

Manana, Manana 

We'll hear it till we die. 

When will the canteen have in stock 

A grapefruit or banana 

Bill shakes his head and whispers low 

That mystic word Manana. 
This was followed by a _ chorus 


mimicing the inevitable replys from the 
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shopkeepers. This always made the 


Spaniards roar with laughter :— 
Manana si (Yes, To-morrow). 

Ahora no (Not Now). 

No tenga cambio (I have no change). 
Manana si 

Ahora no 

No tenga cambio. 

Manana, Manana, Manana. 

No hay, no hay, no hay (there are none). 
Manana, Manana, Manana. 

No hay, no hay, no hay. 

Despite the conditions in the camp, 
consistent beatings, lack of washing 
facilities, uneatable food, or perhaps 
because of them each man did his best 
to get what enjoyment he could out of 
his scanty possessions. These included 
cigarette cartons (thanks to the Inter- 
national Red Cross) which made 
admirable playing cards. 

Soap was dished out at the rate of 
one bar between six men a month, but 
nevertheless we begged a piece of soap 
from every chess player in the camp and 
fashioned a set of chessmen which 
helped a good deal towards making us 
forget the many endless months we 
might have to stay as Franco’s guests. 
I well remember a German comrade 
who could play twelve games simul- 
taneously and usually win ten of them, 
or play a couple of us blindfolded and 
beat us both ! 

Then there was ‘‘ Lawrence of 
Arabia,” the only book in the camp 
and everyone wanted to read it at once. 
After much discussion we fixed that 
the 200 English speaking Brigadiers, 
that is American, Australian, South 
African, etc., would divide into groups 
of 20 each, the first group choosing one 
of their men to start reading immedi- 
ately after breakfast. 

Each group was allowed the book 
for one hour a day and in this way 
every one of us was able to complete 
the book in four or five days. Every 
night during this period we would see 
the last group struggling to get through 


their hour before it was time to turn in 
on the lice-ridden mattresses—if you 
were lucky enough to get one ! 

Then there were the language schools 
—always popular. Some were learning 
German, some Spanish, some English. 
. The language difficulties might have 
been a bar to our enjoyment, but we 
found ways of getting round it. 

No wonder the Fascist guards were 
filled with consternation and annoy- 
ance when looking for someone to read 
out to the men some anti-Republican 
propaganda— they found no-one 
could read English ! Going down the 
row man after man was asked: ‘‘ Can 
you read English ? ”’ and promptly the 
answers came back, ‘‘ No—I’m Irish.” 


(Photo by Fohn Vickers) 


20 cigarettes between us. 

Naturally this co-operation between 
the men for pleasure led to the begin- 
nings of an organisation of energies 
which in time frightened the Fascist 
authorities and one day, inflamed by 
the recent Republican advance over 
the Ebro, they broke in on us with their 
sticks and rifle butts, attacking any 
group of men, whether they were 
playing cards, chess or just talking 
together. 

All the amusements we had created 
for ourselves out of practically nothing, 
all our painful labour of months was 
destroyed or confiscated. ‘‘ We were 


wasting our soap,” they said, .which 
meant good-bye to our chess men— 


These chessmen were carved out of hones saved from the food in a concentration camp. They are now in the 


possession of the International Brigade Association. 


‘“No, I’m Canadian, Welsh, Austral- 
ian,”’ and so on. 

At last they picked on a man they 
happened to know could speak Eng- 
lish and then they couldn’t make out 
why we laughed. Bill would read one 
page, skip two pages, read half another 
and so on, any way he could not have 
made it sound greater nonsense than it 
‘was. 

We decided to run a talent competi- 
tion with our precious cigarettes as 
prizes. I got four of the Welsh boys 
together for this and we spent an hour 
a day for a week practising ‘‘ Men of 
Harlech,” and ‘‘ Land of my Fathers.’ 

We thought our job was easy until 
wwe found that we had to compete 
against about a dozen different national 
choirs. I suppose we were very lucky 
+o get away with the second prize of 


and the cutting "down of our soap 
ration. , sy 4 

However, great as our disappoint- 
ment and rage was we knew that our 
boys were fighting back somewhere and 
we were determined to do what we 
could in our own way. First we held 
meetings, elected our own i look- 
outs > who could warn us in time of 
any guard’s approach. 

We re-made our chess men.. Sharp- 
ening up the edges of our spoons, we 
carved them from bits of wood which 
we surreptitiously brought in from the 
exercise field. There is a set of these in 
the care of the International Brigade 
Association in London, which are so 
well done that any collector would 
willingly pay a good price for them. 

Also we made the language schools 
and lectures smaller, at the same time 


increasing their number and arranging 
them in such a way that each man on 
the word of alarm could slide back on 
to his own mattress and in the minute 
it took for the Fascist Officer to appear 
after the alarm was given we had time 
to hide any “‘ incriminating ”’ material. 

So we carried on, with‘ redoubled 
caution but increasing our activity. 
There was a Welsh miner lecturing on 
Philosophy, political commissars teach- 
ing Political Economy, Dialectical 
Materialism, and holding discussions 
on the international situation. 

Bob Stack gave lectures on music, 
writing, etc., but his main job at this 
time was organising the camp new- 
paper, aily News, which he distri- 
buted to every group daily. Eventually 
Jaily News had a rival, The Undercrust, 
and there was keen competition be- 
tween. the two editors. 

We were lucky enough to have the 
Czech cartoonist, Kaline, to illustrate 
these papers for us and he also helped 
the rest of us to draw, showing us his 
art with good-humoured patience. He 
would draw lovely dishes of fruit on the 
walls, just to make our mouths water 
and any odd scrap of paper found, was 
precious material for Kaline. I came 
across his drawing of the monastery— 
which was our camp—the other day 
and reproduce it here. It was done in 
pen and ink at odd moments. 

It was Kaline’s idea that we should 
make our own Christmas cards (from 
scraps of paper and cardboard, cigar- 
ette cartons, etc.), and with his help 
we managed to produce passable 
greeting cards which we gave to a 
Fascist Officer to post home. As far as 
I know none of them ever arrived, but 
the joy of doing them helped us get 
through those few weeks which, as 
Christmas approached, might have 
become unbearable in captivity. 

We also asked permission to produce 
a concert on Christmas Day and to our 
surprise the authorities agreed. Bob 
Stack was organiser and stage manager 
and a good many other things com- 
bined. He was the happiest, busiest 
man in the camp. 

It was not difficult for Bob to get 
enough talent for a three-hour pro- 
gramme, but as he said a hundred 
times a day, ‘* What the hell am I 
going to do for a stage?’ There was 
a good deal of discussion and sugges- 
tions, and at last someone had a 
brilliant idea. 

““'We can’t fix a stage,” he said, 
“we haven’t got the wood, but we 
can fix the auditorium.” 

At first we didn’t understand, but on 
the principle that if you can’t raise the 
stage then you must raise some at least 
of the audience, we proceeded. Mat- 
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tresses were arranged in a semi-circle 
in graduated tiers rising towards the 
back so that with only a few having to 
stand at the back, all the five hundred 
audience, sitting and kneeling, were 
able to see. 

Our lighting was candles, dozens of 
them, illuminating the actors from the 
‘wings,’ our footlights the same, 
arranged behind folded blankets so 
that the flame was hidden and the low 
radiance visible. The curtains (blan- 
kets) were decorated with designs cut 
out of coloured paper, the result of 
Christmas parcels from home and 
the Soviet star was very much in 
evidence. 

The overture, if you can call it that, 
consisted of one musical instrument, a 
Spanish bagpipes, well patched and 
with its base reed detached which was, 
however, brought into use by one of the 
boys blowing through it vigorously 
whenever he thought it necessary. The 
rest of the ‘‘ music”? was made by 
combs in paper and varying size buckets 
for drums, and two musicians imitating 
the guitar so well that you could not 
tell the difference. 

Our audience was made up of 30 
different nationalities, so the show had 
to be presented in such a way that 
every one could understand it. A 
Frenchman was most successful at this 
kind of thing. He-wrote a skit without 
words, the life of a tramp in mime which 
kept the lot of us in fits of laughter for 
fifteen minutes without a word being 
spoken from the stage. 

But the high-spot of the evening was 
a Swiss comedian who gave a brilliant 
presentation of a wrestling match tak- 
ing the part of both protagonists him- 
self. One moment he would be 
struggling on the floor in an agony of 
defeat, the next moment he would be 
the triumphant victor gloating over the 
downfall of his imaginary opponent, not 
forgetting the final theatrical hand- 
shake—with himself ! 

There were jugglers, national choirs, 
and a lovely display of Russian dancing 
given by two Polish Ukrainians. 

The show was such a success that the 
Fascist Guards present had to admit 
that ‘‘ Four pesetas would not have 
bought them a seat for a better show 
any where in Spain.” 

But what would not the Fascists pay 
to crush the spirit in men who, under 
such conditions could produce such a 
concert. How much are they having to 
pay now because that vital spark 
cannot be put out. 

They are, paying with their life- 
blood, because they cannot realise that 
it is not the darkness of the dungeon 
that makes a prison but the darkness 
in men’s minds. 
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Short. Story | 


Joan. Ted 
ard El Alamein 


by Arnold Rattenbury 


This story was begun on Christmas 
Day, 1942. It was written by one 
of the millions of soldiers who have 
been waiting since 1941, playing 
mock-battle from one end of England 
to the other, waiting to fight. 


JOAN IS ONE OF THE WAITRESSES IN THE 
A.B.C. There are five waitresses, all 
very nice; but Joan especially, because 
when any of the soldiers go there for a 
cup of tea and two rounds of toast, she 
only puts fivepence on the bill. Two 
of the other waitresses do that, but after 
all, this story is mainly about Joan; so, 
although other waitresses may behave 
in the same way, I shall only say the 
way Joan behaves. All of them are 
engaged to soldiers, but Joanis engaged 
to Ted, and Ted is my mate. That’s 
why I’ve picked her out from the 
others. 

Ted and I always used to turn up at 
the little A.B.C. about eleven in the 
morning, break-time in our training. 
We each had one stripe up then, and 
Ted got permission for us to go outside 
the billet for the break. 

I often wondered why, because the 
food at the A.B.C. wasn’t any better 
than the food at the YM van that the 
others bought at break-time, and if 
two of the waitresses were on duty it 
cost more. Still, that’s beside the point. 

Some time ago, just before El 
Alamein happened, I began to notice 
that Ted was getting a bit fresh with 
one of the girls. He kept disappearing 
behind the screen where they made tea, 
and there was a bit of giggling and 
scuffing; and then one day, just as we 
were coming in, Ted said to one of the 
girls: ‘* Where’s Joan?’ And _ she 
said: ‘‘ Oh, [ll go and tell her, Ted.” 
I thought, Jeez, this is getting a bit 
serious, but I didn’t say anything; I’m 
not that kind really. 

But when we’d sat down at the table 
we always sat down at, and after we’d 


ordered tea and toast like we always 
did, Ted seemed to want to talk. First 
he said: ‘‘ What are you doing to- 
night ?’’ And I said: ‘‘Oh, I’m on 
duty,” “knowing that he knew that 
anyway, and then he said, ‘‘ Good, 
because I want to go and see someone.”’ 
And I said, O, that was very inter- 
esting, and did I know who it was ? 

It went on like that for quite a while; 
you know, going all round the point 
and Ted not saying what was on his 
mind. And then Joan came over to 
the table. 

Ted said, “Oh, Joan, this3s Bil 
And I said, ‘‘ How d’ye do, Joan.” 
And she said, ‘‘ How d’ye do, Bill.” 
And then Ted said, ‘‘ Well, I was going 
to ask you to come to Dangerous Moon- 
light with us to-night, only Bill’s just 
said he’s on duty, so it seems we can’t 
fit it in.”’ Joan said, ‘‘ Oh, I am sorry, 
Ted. I’d love to go and it’s my only 
night off this week, and they say Anton 
Walbrook’s very good.” 

So I said, because it seemed to me 
that that’s what Ted wanted all the 
while anyway, ‘‘ Well, why dori’t you 
two go alone ? I’ve seen it once.”? And 
Joan thought it would be very nice 
that way, and Ted said it was a good 
idea, too. 

After that, there must have been a 
good deal of wangling going on behind 
the scenes at the A.B.C., because Joan 
always seemed to be on duty at our 
table when we came in. Before, all the 
waitresses had taken it in turn. Also 
I began to see less and less of Ted in 
the evenings. 

He began to bring her into our 
conversation a bit more, too, until 
one day he even said, ‘‘ Joan got a 
new dress yesterday,” and I had to 
laugh, Ted being Ted, but he didn’t 
think it was funny at all. Then he 
asked me what you give a girl on her 
birthday, and I had to say I was 
blowed if I knew; and, of course, not 
having any sisters, and not being the 
kind that chases a lot of girls around, 
we were a bit stumped for a while. 

In the end, I said, well, what about 
a photo? Ted didn’t like the idea at 
first, but after I found out from Joan 
that that’s what she really wanted, we 
went round to Polyphoto and got him 
rigged out with about a hundred views 
of himself. Then, of course, we couldn’t 
find the one she was going to like best 

So I said, why not give her the whole 
flaming issue, and when she’d decided 
about the best one, go and have it 
enlarged and give it her later, sort of 
delayed action. And that’s what he 
did. It cost the hell of a lot. 

* * * 


They got engaged on October the 
third, because that’s my birthday, and 


they wanted to thank me for helping 
things along a bit—like finding out if 
the photo idea was OK by Joan. We 
all had a special meal at the A.B.C. 
after hours, Joan in her walking out 
clothes, and all the other waitresses 
waiting on us. 

Ted’s father came over for the 
occasion, and brought a bottle of home- 
made cherry for toasts and things, and 
Joan’s sister was there; and then we 
all packed off to see Coastal Command. 

It must have been after the cinema 
that Joan began worrying about Ted. 
You see, Ted and I are pretty keen 
about this war; we got angry about 
things like Singapore and Crete. Some 
people just got sad about them, but 
Ted and I were mad angry: we reck- 
oned there’s someone to blame for 
places where there isn’t any prepara- 
tion made, and it made us angry because 
we want to fight this war and get rid 
of the Nazis, and there we were potting 
around a town on slow-time training 
and no-one giving a tuppeny damn. 
A film like Coastal Command gave us a 
big kick in those days. 

Of course, now, it’s different because 
of El Alamein: there’s not so much for 
most people to get either sad or angry 
about, excepting, of course, the Nazis. 
But Joan was one of those who just felt 
sad about things. And I think she first 
got scared about Ted that night, the 
way he was roaring and ranting about 
opening a second front somewhere. 

I daresay they put it right after, 
because we left them to walk home 
together, and Joan never let on about 
being scared. She doesn’t now; it’s 
just that you get to noticing things. 

It was only a week after the party 
that Ted got shifted to another billet 
just out of town. He still got in most 
days, and we used to meet regularly at 
the A.B.C. And then, getting on into 
November, he didn’t turn up for three 
days on end. Joan was so worried, I 
went over to see what I could find out. 

They wouldn’t let me in at the billet 
when I got there, but the guard on the 
' gate told me about Ted being in a 
special draft of seven that was going 
over to do something secret. No-one 
knew where; no-one knew when; and 
no-one knew what the flaming secret 
was. Which is just as it should be, I 
thought, but what in hell do I say to 
Joan? Anyway, I fixed with the guard 
for Ted to leave Joan a note and I’d 
come and collect it at the gate to-mor- 
row. 

I told Joan all about it, which didn’t 
cheer her up any, not that she didn’t 
act as if it did; and the next afternoon 
I went down to the billet. The note 
was there OK, but Ted had left. When 
I gave Joan the note, I saw by her 


face while she was reading it that it 

said he’d gone, which was a good thing 

ha I didn’t want to have to tell 
eV, 

You could see, too, that there were 
some things that she liked to see in 
writing—it must have been the first 
time he’d written to her, come to think 
of it, because her eyes kept going back 
to one place at the bottom of the page. 
She never showed me the note, just 
folded it up and put it in her bag. 

Next morning I saw she’s pinned the 
photo behind the screen where they 
made the tea. It must have been the 
right birthday present, anyway. One 
good thing. 

* * * 

I saw a good deal of Joan after that, 
what with going to the A.B.C. and 
taking her to the pictures, trying to 
cheer her up generally. And always 
she wanted to know why he never 
wrote, and I was always having to 


explain about secret drafts and how 


difficult it was. Also, how safe the 
shipping was, which is something I 
didn’t know anything about. 

And also, all the time, I tried to tell 
her what a big thing it was, getting out 
of training and going out to get on with 
this flaming war. What a big thing it 
was for Ted and me, anyway. How 
we reckoned it had to come some time, 
and it was better for Ted and me to be 
doing it than the kids Joan and he 
were planning to have. 

But I always got the feeling she 
wasn’t really listening, but thinking 
about something else; maybe the 
evenings they used to spend together. 

Anyway, I got shifted to the same 
billet Ted had been at, about three 
weeks before Christmas; and I couldn’t 
meet Joan as often as I used to. But 
we managed to go to the pictures on 
Christmas Eve, and we saw In Which 
We Serve. 

It was after the pictures I noticed 
what a flaming big change had come 
over her. It was almost like Ted after 
Coastal Command. She must have been 
imagining herself as one of the wives in 
the film, that have to wait at home, and 
getting no news at that. 

But it was something more than that. 
She must have been changing all the 
time, I suppose; but with not seeing 
her so often, it seemed all of a sudden 
to me. 

You know she hated those Nazis in 
that film like a wild cat out of hell. 
She was hating them all the way along 
to the bus stop. Just like Ted and me. 

And boy, oh boy, was she proud of 
her Ted. I don’t remember ever 
seeing anything prouder on two legs. 
Peacocks aren’t in it. She just walked 
there like a great, successful queen. 


In the all-important matter of 
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Men in Our Time 
No. 2 
John Manifold 


John Manifold was born in Australia 
in 1915 and still counts himself an 
Australian and a countryman in spite of 
having spent most of his time since 1933 
in European cities, the English Army, 
and military stations in West Africa. 

His first contact with poetry was 
through the popular ballads of Aus- 
tralia, but while still at school he came 
under the powerful influence of the 
French colonial poets of the Parnasse; 
these two oddly different schools have 


both left their mark on his style—the 
first being clear in his Ned Kelly (Favil 
Press, 1941), and the second in his so 
far uncollected Sonnets, some of which 
first saw daylight in Poetry and the 
People and others in recent issues of 
OUR TIME. 

Later poetical influences were Dry- 
den and Pope, Vachel Lindsay, Ban- 
ville, Laurent Tailhade and the Span- 
ish poets of the Civil War; and his 
translations (mainly unpublished) in- 
clude works of Heine, Lorca, Rudolf 
Fuchs, Heredia, Victor Hugo, and 
anonymous German ballads. 

Politically, his first recollections ave 
of the Melbourne Police strike, the 
Geelong bombings, and being had on 
the mat for smuggling revolutionary 
papers into his school. He is strongly 
regionalist and chiefly (but not entirely) 
on this count calls himself an anarcho- 
syndicalist; though he insists that any 
squabbling between parties of the Left 
had better be done after eliminating 
Fascism. 

As recreations, he admits to having 
done some fencing, is a good shot with 
most small arms, rides anything except 
motor bikes, for which he has a deep- 
seated phobia, swims like a rather 
bulky fish, and reads, plays music, and 
argues all day and night if not watched 
carefully. Musically he likes the seven- 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries best, 
but is strongly interested in contem- 
porary music. Plays the recorder and 
has a passion for the guitar. 

Since 1933 he has been a student, 
interpreter for the N.U.S. in Vienna, 
free-lance journalist, tcacher, trans- 
lator with a German publishing firm, 
private and corporal in the Queens 
Royal West Surrey Regiment, and 
lieutenant in the Intelligence Corps. 
He served in London during the blitz, 
and in West Africa; once wounded. 

Poetically he is at his best in ballads 
and in satire, but has also written 
declamations (“‘ The Spectre,” ‘“Voices 
in the Dark ’’) which had some success, 
sonnets, and a number of obscene, 
blasphemous and seditious songs which 
he is proud to state have already 
become folksong, and are often attri- 
buted to Anon. An extract from an 
unpublishable satire gives his idea of 
the poet’s job:— 

Young I may be, but younger learnt my trade, 
People are born, but poets must be made. 
To earn his keep a poet has to be 
Himself, his age, and his society; 
Not bawling run to Nature for relief, 
Nor seal his ears and eyes with selfish grief, 
Nor yet make self-expression all his goal 
Nor try too hard to save or lose his soul, 
Not live in libraries, but on the streets 
On equal terms with any man he ineets. 
Id have him active, social, not apart, 
Bold in his thought, proficient in his art, 
Apt from his audience to receive his form, 
Game to compose and eager to perform, 
Close to his listeners—within shouting- 
reach— 

Alert to fit their mood with song or speech, 
Quick on the draw and good at the guitar 
As Lorca was. 

And you believe you are ? 
Not yel, but shall be one day; and meanu-hile 
I live my life and let it shape my style. 

John Manifold, has contributed to. 
the following periodicals: Cambridge 
Review, The Publicist (Sydney), Chante- 
clere, The Granta, Student Forum, The 
Daily Worker, Poetry and the People, The 
Tribune, Country Life, The Listener, Seven, 
New English Weekly, and naturally 
OUR TIME. He appears in Keidrych 
Rhys’ ‘* Poems from the Forces,’ and 
will do so in the forthcoming antholo- 
gies of Miles Carpenter, David Martin, 
and *‘ The Little Reviews Anthology.’ 

His work has been performed by 
Unity Theatre Outside Shows Group, 
the Progressive Players, the B.B.C. and 
the Workers’ Music Association, of 
which he is an enthusiastic member. 
Forthcoming works include a collection 
of his recent sonnets inspired by Army 
life, a long satire (quoted above) to be 
called ‘* A Hat in the Ring,” critical 
studies of the chief Australian poets, 
and a work on amateur chamber music. 


Skies of Action 


i ee 
by James Constant 


‘writlen before going into action in the Mediterranean) 
Only yesterday the subtle sky 
Spoke unreservedly of love. 
But to-night the setting sun, 
‘The blood-red clouds leaden-tipped with death 
The golden streaks like flash of bursting bomb, 
‘The wisps of grey, like gun-smoke, 
The eastern stars like stabbing bayonet points, 
Are but the real reflection of to-morrow. 
‘To-morrow’s skies I know will see 
A day of deadly action. 
Shall I live to see 
Another of Nature’s oral skies ? 


And Yet a Single Doubt 
a 
by Paratroop W. T. Thomas 
I think on Peace; Wars’ end draws near. 
Soon we may gaze upon new silvered stars, 
The end of Hell—the breaking down of bars 
‘Till nothing lies between. 
And then a quick return to love and light, 
No more chasing shadows to remain unseen. 
Now, in dark shadow’d night 
I see it, and my thoughts are turned 
To ali [ shall forget, the countless things I learned 
On Death. Why! I can erase the sight and sound 
Of all wars’ ghastly laws. 
And yet a single doubt paws 
At my heart and rakes up fear; now it has crept into my soul, 
Now quickly leapt and scattered illusions. It will never 
be the same. 
What is my recompense ? What may I claim ? 
This happiness [ pray for is deserved— 
Why ! [I paid four years of life to be 
Blessed with tranquility— 
God knows how hard I served. 
But still this doubt has hold of me: 
F am unnerved. 
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Colour Bar 
a 
by Donald Bishop 


(Lines for a well-appointed Lounge) 
© dead men were yellow, and dead men were Red, 
Dead men were black men who couldn’t find bread, 
And here stand the living, well-dressed and well-fed. 
‘The living are white men, occasionally tight men—— 
But always the right men to have and to hold 
All the world’s factories, all the world’s gold. 
Unblackened by labour, unreddened by blood, 
Their white hands have hastened to nip every bud 
‘That might flower into plenty for poor men, and all men, 
For only the white men—and not all the white men, 
But only the right men, the happy and few men, 
May have and may hold. Yet what if the future, 
That uncertain creature, should alter their colour, 
Should grieve them, should leave them black and blue men, 
Or, cashless and fleshless, to depend for their whiteness, 
On the pie and the vulture, the sun and the sand ? 


The Possible 
i ae 
by Randall Swingler 


Coimrade heart, if ever you should be tempted, 
Looking on the white and cheated faces 

That pour from cinemas, the slackness of bodies 
Endlessly acquiescent, walking the streets, 


If ever you should be tempted, comrade heart, 
By your own smallness, by your own longing 
For quiet rivers, maternal hills 

And the solitary sun along the wrinkled sea, 


If you should be drawn into the tragic dream 
Of histrionic ruin, and begin to betray 
The force of your ancestors unfolding 
Their fearlessness like buds within your blood. 


[f you should be temped to despair, remember, 
Remember at once, and be humbled and quickened, 
That already the lands live, where men 

Spread forth their life like an ordered and opening flower, 


Where the factories and the growing machines 

Compact as coral, no longer devour their flesh and time, 
But like an enlargement of the general mind 

Project the pattern of its will. 


There all we fight for, is already growing. 

‘They are sowing the fallow we have not yet broken. 

Their pleasures are not hectic and yearning and unreal, 

But vigorous as an accompanying wind, and universal and 
overflowing. 


So what your inner encrgy dreams is possible too, 
The power creating both dream and act. 
But you 
Only by despair delay its trenchant action, 
Only by saying “* impossible ” make it so. 


Reflection on Casablanea 
fen Auatuaanm 
ae 
by pl. H. W. Owen 


Now even Sumumer’s reddest vose has faded, 
And the first chilly winds have stretched their hand 
‘Io send the gaudy leaves a-dvift, a-tumble, 
Spreading bright carpets where we used to stand. ° 


‘The earth, which promised well when sced was sown, 
Has filled our barns with this past summer’s grain, 
And, having yiclded up its golden store, 
Waits patiently to take the plough again. 

* * * 


But we, who also promised much in Spring, 
Were late with sowing, lost a scason’s grace; 
And trailing at the tag end of our fortune 
Must stretch our legs to win a lengthened rics. 


We said ‘‘ This year. . . the end *’-~but here’s no end, 
And we are late in spite of all we said; 

While now another reaper bares his scythe 

To load his waggons with our winter dead. 
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Dangerous Fallacy 


I HAVE NOW BEEN READING OUR TIME FOR 
over a year and I would like to congratulate 
you on the new method of presentation and 
the editorial policy generally. Such things as 
‘* Heritage,’’ the articles on Sterne and Pope, 
the poems and many of the other items are 
really excellent. 

It would seem to be a major aim of your 
editorial policy to foster a cultural movement 
which, on the one hand expresses the people’s 
aspirations to a better world, and on the other 
is a weapon in the struggle for the same thing. 
You try to do this with all the various forms 
of culture—-even the theatre which you say 
owes a ‘‘ responsibility to its audience.” 

I can agree with your aims entirely. We 
need every weapon we can lay our hands on. 

But it is here that the danger creeps in. 
Just because this sort of cultural activity has 
been badly neglected by at any rate our side, 
aren’t you rather apt to attach far too little 
importance to the forms of culture which do 
not serve these ends? Aren’t you perhaps 
committing the ancient error of ignoring, if 
not disliking, one set of things just because 
you feel very strongly about another set ? 

You know, one cannot help having the feeling 
that some of your contributors take, let us say, the 
writings of one particular person and go through 
them with a tooth-comb, picking out the parts with 
a social content and ignoring the rest—and in the 
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rest are included the writer’s personal emo-. 


tions and feelings about his dog, his wife, his 
new row of sweet peas. 

These things will always be and should be 
of great importance to every human being. 
Whatever we may think about the relationship 
of art and society, we should never brush 
aside anyone’s personal observations simply 
on the grounds that it is ‘‘ bourgeois”’ to 
have personal feelings. 

We can all enjoy Beethoven, Jane Austen’ 
and Rembrandt, whatever they were influ- 
enced by and for plenty of other reasons as 
well as their social content, important though 
this may be. 

Can we therefore have more emphasis in 
OUR TIME on all the other wonderful 
aspects of culture in addition to the social 
aspects ? For example, can we have a further 
article on Pope, so that we can get to know 
something about his other attributes, so that 
we can understand the ‘‘ whole man” ? 

I am sure that if you maintain a better 
cultural balance and cease to make your 
editorial policy so lop-sided and sectarian, then 
OUR TIME will rapidly become the leading 
periodical of its kind in the country. 

J. R. St. John. 
Surrey County Sanatorium. 


Best War Piece 


THE LATEST OUR TIME IS REALLY GOING 
places. That short story, They've Got No 
Manners, is one of the best war-pieces I’ve 
read anywhere. It’s not melodramatic, not 
even in the Hemmingway manner of constant 
understatement; it gives you all the data you 
need for a clear picture—where the telephone 
was in that old gunpit, how Martin had rigged 
up an oven for the cooker and improvised a 
bookshelf—but it doesn’t smother you in 
objective realism; it deals sympathetically 
with the psychology of the men—what 
masterpieces of character-drawing those 
sketches of Alf, Tom, and Martin are, three 
men who own different ways of steeling them- 
selves for the job in hand, one by grumbling, 
another by finding out as exactly as he could 
the time and the state of the weather, another 
by showing off his physical strength. 

Then, too, the enemy is ‘‘ Jerry,’ just as in 
the last war—not the “‘ Fascist barbarian ”’; 
there’s an unofficial truce observed by both 
sides during de-lousing operations. Maybe 
some zealous Marxists won’t like that, but, as 
you seem to have spotted, that’s just the note 
that made the plain soldiers’ accounts of the 
last war somemorable. It’s the link between, 
men undergoing the same hellish experience 
no matter what uniform they’re wearing. 

Erich Maria Remarque, chided by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, for not having celebrated patriotism 
in All Quiet on the Western Front, replied that 
the patriotism of the men he was writing about 
was shown in the fact that they fought and 
died, he didn’t need to make speeches about 
it, and he didn’t need to put any speeches 
into their mouths. The same applies to anti- 
fascism and They've Got No Manners. 

Initiation is just right—a model of what 
reportage ought to be. Anybody who is clear- 
headed and observant and has the humility 
not to attempt “‘ literary ” flourishes can write 
like this. 

The poetry is better than last time. Jn 
Praise of Man starts out inspiringly—a kind of 
happy fusion of Wells and Marx—but there’s 
a change of key round about ‘‘ John Bull’s 
bones’ and after that it’s not so good; I 
think Honor Arundel tried to pack too much 
into one poem—but it was a brave attempt, 
and in her last four stanzas she got back into 
the right key. 

To the’ Dead Poets has the two elements that 


Socialist Realism oe ee all— 

athy with the past and a fighting hope 
Pathe future; it’s the kind of epitaph that 
those poignant lyricists would most have 
desired. 

Seen From Below doesn’t even mention the 
Second Front, but gets home its message just 
the same by implication from a little scene 
brilliantly realised; that’s how to square 
propaganda with art—believe what you’re 
preaching with such intensity that you don’t 
have to express yourself in slogans—if you’re 
still at the slogan stage, in poetry at least, that 
means you’re still trying to convince yourself. 

This then the Moment is a long way after 
Day Lewis in an off moment, but Singer can 
do better. 

Osmond Robb. 


Poetry Readings 


THOSE OF US CONCERNED WITH THE FUTURE 
of poetry as part of the people’s culture are, 
it seems, faced by a triple task, First, to help 
the more or less established poets who are 
now publishing to (in Miles Carpenter’s words) 
** come out of their isolation.”’ Secondly, to 
ensure that the new young poets who are 
spontaneously writing for the first time get 
the hearing they deserve. Thirdly, to cultivate 
the enthusiasm and taste of the people, the 
audience, for poetry. 

Now, the first group has much to learn from 
the second in idea and in feeling for events 
which stir others outside themselves. But the 
untried writers who are groping their way to 
expression have a great deal to learn from the 
technical ability of the practising writers. 

The standard of criticism adopted to judge 
the new flow of poetry must be one that will 
make a fusion of both these needs. There is 
not much danger that, in OUR TIME, a 
purely ‘“‘ aesthetic’? method will prevail, 
but it is equally important that unpolished 
rubbish shall not be accepted as good poetry 
merely because of the correctness of its ideas. 
or sentiments. 

Our critical standards can only be based 
then, on the demands of the third and most 
important group, the audience, as its apprecia- 
tion and feeling for poetry develops. This 
growing familiarity with and demand for 
poetry will be vitally instructive to the poets. 
themselves. 

A series of experimental readings conducted 
by local theatre groups or by groups in factor- 
ies, etc and based ona plan developed by OUR 
TIME would achieve this contact between 
audience and writers. 

The poems could be selected on a basis 
similar to that used by W. H. Auden and 
John Garrett in their anthology, ‘‘ The 
Poet’s Tongue,” and no indication would be 
given in the introductory talk as to the writer 
character or period of the poems. Those 
selected would, of course, range from classics. 
to work of almost purely technical merit, with 
its opposite, the freest of free verse notable 
only for its thought content, mixed up with 
ballad and lyric poetry both classic and 
modern. 

At the end of the reading the audience 
would be asked to state preferences, give 
reasons for them and would then be given 
details about what they had been listening to. 
Granted a keen working-class audience, which 
should be the aim, two things would be 
achieved. The people would go after and 
read the works of the poets they liked and 
would come back for more reading, and a 
valuable list of conclusions would be made 
available to help OUR TIME in its important 
work of seeing that the people get the culture: 
they need. 

Gnr. D. Kenneth Cameron. 


Brrrr?t 


WHAT POSSESSES YOU TO APOLOGISE FOR 
They've Got No Manners, published in your hast 
issue ? It is by far the best piece of imaginative 
writing that has appeared in OUR TIME, in 
my humble but emphatic opinion. 

I have read various war stories in the daily 
press, many of them cracked up to be wonder- 
ful stuff, but none of them could hold a 
candle to Conrad’s story. It is deep, sincere 
and absolutely true. 

J have been in such circumstances, and felt 
exactly as he does. You call it ‘‘ unpolished.’’ 
Heaven knows what you mean. The style is 
simple and vivid, and never strains for effect. 

So some of you think ‘‘it is not our sort of 
thing”? It is fortunate that the authors of 
this unwary remark remain anonymous. They 
want the usual secondhand pep-stuff, I 
suppose, or what someone else called ‘‘ pre- 
digested pap.” 

Hitherto I have been enjoying most of the 
new OUR TIME, but now you have made me 
profoundly suspicious. ‘‘ The author is on 


the right path.” Disgusting patronage ! 
Brrrr ! 

Miles Tomalin. 
Amazed 


r WAS AMAZED TO READ MICK BENNET’S 
comments on The Ballad of Guy Moquet. 

Miles Carpenter has written the kind of 
verse people can easily learn, easily speak, 
easily sing. 

All writing should have a purpose. ‘This 
ballad sets out to pay a people’s tribute to a 
people’s hero: it succeeds. 

E. G. Hauger. 


Stockton-on-Tees. 
(Several other correspondents have written in 
expressing the same opinion.) 


Some of your friends will certainly be interested 
in France and its literature. Many will have 
happy memories of holidays spent in Paris or on 
some sunny ‘‘ Plage.’”? You will delight them 
with one of the books below: 


Paris d’Hier 
et d°’Aujourd ‘khui- 3/Gnet 
By Post 3/9 net 


To turn the pages of this beautiful Album of 
Photographs is to re-live those hours among its 
beauties of which so many cherish nostalgic 
memories. 


Le Silence de 
3/6 net 


By Post 3/9 net 


Vereors. 
la Mer - 


The finest story that has come out of occupied 
France, alike for its limpid style and imaginative 


power. 


Images Anglaises 1/6 net 
By JEAN OBERLE By Post 1/9 net 


England in war-time as seen through the eyes 
‘of one of our foreign guests. They are observant 

es and are backed by a humorous pencil. 
The combination gives us a delightful text and 
no less enjoyable illustrations. 


@a 
HACHETTE 


The Continental Publishers and Distributors, 
Ltd. 


16 William IV Street 
Charing Cross, London, W.C.2 


Literature 


Nietzsche 
and the German 


State by Dorothy Collar 


TO CHEER HIS IMPRISONMENT, HITLER 
sent Mussolini a complete set of the 
works of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

To the Vansittart mind the popular- 
ity of this philosopher with Europe’s 
dictators is one more proof of the 
fundamental depravity of the German 
spirit as expressed in the great men of 
that country. Was not Nietzsche the 
inventor of the myth of the ‘‘ super- 
man,” the ecstatic herald of the ‘‘ will 
to power ” and the ideological founder 
of German Fascism? Perhaps, but 
before we add the works of Nietzsche 
to the crimes of Germany, it would 
be as well to look at his attitude to the 
German state of his day, a state not 
unlike the Germany of Hitler, and to 
be sure we really understand the 
notorious ‘* superman.” 

Like the Hitlerite state, the state of 
William I, the first German Emperor, 
was the naked expression of class rule; 
a class rule without hope, unable to 
offer elementary human decency to the 
community as a whole. The bourgeois 
revolution in Germany was defeated, 
but in the 1860’s Bismarck had suc- 
ceeded in uniting in an unholy matri- 
mony the Junker landlords and the big 
industrialists and had launched them 
on a honeymoon of repression at home 
and expansionism abroad. 

War was provoked first with Austria 
then with France. It was a bad time 
for the workers and for any stray 
individuals perverted enough not to 
regard ruthless money-making and war 
as the highest human destiny. 

One such was Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Born in Saxony, a pastor’s son, he was 
both geographically outside of Prussia 
and economically outside of the world 
of capitalist and worker—an_intel- 
lectual. A brilliant classical scholar, his 
academic career was interrupted by the 
Franco-Prussian war, which he ex- 
perienced from the angle of a stretcher- 
bearer. His health was permanently 
affected, and a few years later he retired 
from the University of Basel and spent 
the rest of his life in almost complete 


isolation and voluntary exile from 
Germany. 

In the brief intervals when his health 
permitted him to work he produced a 
shelf full of strange and brilliant works 
that have probably caused more mental 
muddle than anything since Rousseau. 

By temperament Nietzsche was a 
poet, not a philosopher. Of the poet he 
wrote: ‘* the public see only the sparks 
that fly from his spirit, they do not see 
that he is an anvil, and the cruelty of 
the hammer that strikes him.” 

Nietzsche was indeed an anvil to the 
reactionary and predatory German 
state, and half his work is critical, the 
bitter criticism of a highly sensitive 
individual hurt by the ugliness and 
absurdity of his surroundings. His first 
enemy is the state, to him the ‘‘ coldest 
of all cold monsters.”’ 

The state is the rule of the ‘‘ covetous 
without hope,” as he aptly character- 
ised the German bourgeoisie who were 
at that moment engaged in destroying 
each other without having any hope 
to offer to the nation as a whole. The 
state is the enemy of truth, since it 
only wants truths agreeable to itself. 

Just as Dickens exposed the condi- 
tions of the debtor’s prison and the 
factory, so Nietzsche exposed the 
influence of decaying capitalism on his 
own environment, the Universities. 
As an intellectual he saw that the 
intellectual should be in the vanguard, 
should in fact be the brain of society. 

With ruthless clarity he tore the mask 
from German official philosophy, and 
revealed that most horrible of all 
spectacles, the intellectual leaders of a 
nation prostrate before the social order. 
Philosophers are paid by the state, and 
‘* so long as the philosopher is employed 
he must recognise something higher 
than truth, the state.” 

At the worst the official philosopher, 
as in the case of David Strauss, used his 
University chair to provide a direct 
boost for imperialism, and proclaimed 
that Sedan marked a victory of Ger- 
man culture, although as Nietzsche 
points out the battle was won with 
guns, not with music and books. 

Or at the other extreme the intellec- 
tual retires from society altogether, and 
spends his time amassing ‘‘ knowledge 
for its own sake ” without social value. 
Particularly stringent is his judgment 
of historians who profess to explain the 
past but have no thought to build the 
future. He points out the effect of the 
barrenness of intellectual leaders on the 
students forced to memorise countless 
facts and philosophic systems but given 
no indication of which philosophy will 
work in practice—‘‘ one thing is never 
taught at Universities: what philosophy 
it is possible to live by.” 
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This is still not taught, except at 
Soviet (and Catholic?) Universities. 
The criticism has not lost its bite. 

Cut off from the world in the tiny 
Alpine village of Sils Maria, Nietzsche 
set himself to find that ‘‘ philosophy to 
live by” and a cure for the ills of 
society. His social position outside of 
society made him incapable of seeing 
regeneration in any class existing in the 
German state. 

In a memorable passage he salutes 
the revolutionary ‘‘ Rousseauistic man,”’ 
who asserts that human nature is 
capable of perfection, but in all social 
classes he sees a humanity little removed 
from the animal kingdom whose fren- 
zied desires and activities he is unable 
to understand or take part in. Yet since 
man has risen from the animals, he 
must be capable of further evolution, 
and to Nietzsche the only hope is that 
man is a bridge between the animal 
and the ‘‘ superman.” 

But Nietzsche’s conception of the 
superman, contrary to popular belief, 
is not a bigger and eugenically better 
edition of man, but primarily—a being 
that can laugh. A being capable of 
accepting a life that is fundamentally 
painful and horrible without giving 
way to despair or longing for ‘‘ the 
next world.” 

The aim of mankind is therefore 
‘* the superman.” And since to achieve 
the ‘‘ superman,” mankind must negate 
itself, the best thing most men can do is 
to will their own destruction, and the 
best thing that the few prototypes of the 
superman can do is to destroy. So from 
his mountain retreat Nietzsche hurled 
his works of destruction into a com- 
placent and indifferent world. 

All religions, beliefs, all institutions, 
all ‘‘ idols of our time,”’ all outstanding 
individuals, like Wagner, were scorched 
by the searing wind of Nietzsche’s 
criticism, and many of his judgments 
remain profound and true. 

It is idle to speculate on the part a 
writer long dead would have taken in 
modern political controversy. But to 
those who hail Nietzsche as the first 


Nazi and as a typical example of. 


German depravity one may rejoin that 
it is hardly likely that a writer who in 
his life saw through and so bitterly 
attacked every phase of the Bismarckian 
state would be more satisfied under 
Hitler. 

Nietzsche’s “‘ philosophy ”’ is a fairy 
tale, one of those fictions invented by 
fine minds to render bearable a world 
order they were not equipped toexplain. 
As such it is a curiosity with little 
positive value. But as a fearless and 
brilliant critic Nietzsche is worthy to 
take a place in the great tradition of 
German thought and literature. 
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Competition 


THE PRIZE THIS MONTH GOES TO JOAN 
Knape, of the W.A.A.F., for a very 
snappy and amusing entry—though 
it’s a little superficial. 


Winning Entry 


MY NEW WAR JOB WAS THE W.A.A.F. 
That was two years ago. I enjoy it 
now. It’s a good job, and I’m not new 
any longer. The first day was different. 

My papers came, and I reported to 
a London Recruiting Centre. I sat 
about with my suitcase feeling inade- 
quate until someone came and gave me 
ls. 6d. and told me to sign there. Then 
I waited with four other girls who were 
to go to the same camp as myself. One 
was straight from school, one had just 
lived at home, one was a post office 
clerk, and one had done a nebulous 
** publicity ’’ job . . . she was tough. 

And then there was me, an elemen- 
tary school teacher disguised as free- 
lance writer and going hot all round 
the collar when anyone asked me what 
I’d published, which was one poem. 

We went to Paddington in an open 
lorry, and I remember we waved at 
some soldiers who grinned and whistled. 
We were in civilian clothes, of course, 
all wearing what is called the sensible 
kind except for Jackie, the tough 
blonde, who wore high heels and a fox. 
Synthetic fox looks good in a lorry, but 
even better on a camp. 

The train journey over, we felt a bit 
queer... a nightmare feeling of irre- 
vocability . . . as we got into the 
crowded camouflaged camp bus. We 
went to the camp, to acres of segmented 
huts, to geometric cinder paths, to 
precise patches of cabbages, to cryptic 
SIGNS... 3 o.c1-Q)., MT. 5 1s ANC. tO 
women everywhere, women in blue 
moulds. 

First they looked at our heads. 
Jackie was mad at having to take 
down her hair do. An orderly cast a 
suspicious glance at her fur, but let it 
pass. Jackie said, ‘‘I didn’t know I 
was coming to a bloody clinic.”” We 
five were all right, but some were kept 
behind and I found myself wanting to 
scratch. 

Once out, we were given a mug, 
knife, fork and spoon and then lined 
up in threes to march to the cookhouse. 
That was the first really silly moment 
in my life, marching in civvies with a 
pint mug and a handbag and my 
respirator tapping out the time on my 
left buttock. 

Jackie wasn’t being had and didn’t 
even try to march, but tottered through 


the cinders on her pin-points correctly 
guessing that the Corporal wouldn’t 
say anything. The Corporal shouted, 
‘* Left, Right ! Pick ’em up! You’re 
not glamour girls now, you’re in the 
Yair Force!” She shouted at us not 
at Jackie who teetered along, dis- 
sociated. 

Jackie recognised us again at the 
cookhouse and we five queued together. 
Already something had been forged out 
of our common experience, fusing us 
into a unit. We took it for granted 
that we should stick together, and it 
exhilarated us. 

While we waited another Corporal 
came to make a nominal roll. She was 
a Scot, and a bit impatient with 
Rookies; and I think she thought 
Jackie’s fur frivolous. ‘‘ Get in line 
. .-» “youl?” " She looked ™coldiyrat 
Jackie. ‘‘ Noo,” she said, ‘‘ Any more 
As ? Noo for the Bs. Are there any Bs 
here2 

** Plenty,” said Jackie. 

The Corporal looked contemplative, 
as though she were memorising Jackie’s 
face ready for the first time she saw 
her in uniform. Jackie adjusted her fur. 

It was an attractive cookhouse. We 
moved forward to get our tea, taking a 
plate of stew each. I was talking over 
my shoulder to the girl straight from 
school; I don’t remember her name; I 
don’t remember any of their names 
except Jackie’s. 

Something pressed on my plate, and 
when I looked my butter ration had 
slid into the gravy and my jam was on 
its way. It was my first day, and I 
didn’t fancy it. 

After tea we marched again, this 
time to our quarters. During the next 
half-hour a Sergeant told us all about 
stacking beds, $.S.Os., D.R.Os., D.Ds. 
and N.A.A.F.I. times, and it didn’t 
mean a thing. I poked my three slivers 
of mattress and shivered. 

An enormous woman flashed dark 
eyes at me across the hut. She was a 
Belgian, I later discovered, in to do 
Intelligence with visions of herself 
crawling across Europe with a knife 
between her teeth. 

““T am not cold!” she shouted, 
“it’s the ’ot blood in me!” It 
sounded like a threat. 

Jackie, roused out of her gloom by a 
train of association occasioned by this 
remark, brightened, and began rum- 
maging in her case. Out of a mess of 
underwear, cosmetics, letters, shoe- 
trees and photographs she selected one 
photograph in particular, 

““He said he’d shoot me if I left 
him,” she told us with satisfaction. 
She picked up another. 

** My sister... the cow.” 

Joan Knape. 
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| Graphic Arts 


Auto-Lithography }) C. 4. Rowe 


Illustrations to this article are: 


(1) James Boswell’s Lithograph in one colour could perhaps only be done by a New Zealander 
on holiday in England. In a simple expressive way he shows the ‘‘ smallness ”’ and ‘‘ dreari- 
ness ’’ of a neglected corner of our countryside. 


(2) In my own four colour effort I have tried to show the curious ‘‘ emptiness ’ that pervades 


debris after bombing. 


(3) James Fitton’s acrobats fly through the air with a lightness and ease to which the cunningly 
contrived placing of the thin wires make no small contribution. 


IT IS DOUBTFUL IF ANYONE KNOWS 
what is ‘‘ proletarian art ”’ or ‘‘ Social- 
ist Realism ” or ‘‘ Marxist art ”’ but, 
thank goodness, there are many strongly 
held opinions on these questions. For it 
is out of such multiplicity of opinions, 
but more effectively, out of the 
many attempts to create works that 
express our time (shades of our title !), 
its content, and its progression, that we 
hope to find answers and results which 
can be commonly agreed upon as the 
real thing. 

It is not about an opinion but about 
an aspect, with a few (too few !) 


examples that I write. 

The aspect is a medium of expression 
—lithography. A medium expressive, 
popular, capable of great variety and 
fortunately with a few very simple 
limitations. 

For a long time I have held the 


The reasons are obvious. An original 
work of art can be owned by only one 
person (in which case it is seen by few) 
or by a museum or gallery, in which 
case 1t must be specially visited and its 
impression retained as a memory until 
the next visit. 

Only one medium can fulfil a 
demand for mass distribution—repro- 
duction by some form of printing. 
Printing therefore is the means by 
which artists may reach the public 
most effectively. Just as the composer 
reaches millions by radio or records, 
and the writer by books. Keeping an 
original score, or manuscript in a 
museum or private rooms and only 
allowing visitors to hear or read, is an 
exact parallel to what happens to most 
paintings and works of sculpture. 

No ‘‘ business? man has yet really 
seen the immense possibilities of mass 


<* Merrie England ” 


opinion that some form of expression, 
capable of mass production, was 
one essential means of achieving 
** Socialist Art.” 


James Boswell 


production of paintings and sculpture 
in alliance with an effective distribution 
machinery. 

It is not generally realised that the 


Victorians covered the country with 
‘* print shops ” which still, precariously, 
exist. They realised that every young 
married couple bought “‘ pictures ”’ 
with their furniture, that every home 
has ‘‘ pictures.”’ Their crime was not 
their printing or their shops, but their 
pictures which expressed their time 
only too well for modern consumption. 

As the article in our September issue 
by Millicent Rose so clearly showed, the 
eighteenth century abounded in print 
production. But of a different sort, 
more alive, more real, more true in its 
social content. Is there any reason why 
the twentieth century should let this 
form of mass expression and consump- 
tion die ? 

One of the reasons for its decline, is 
the possession by a number of great 
printing firms of very expensive plates, 
made fifty years ago, which they are 
too conservative to replace. Another is 
the snobbery of artists and purchasers, 
who, too lazy to follow‘. vonders of 
modern reproductions anu s.a! remem- 
bering the horrors of the ‘‘ cheap 
print,’ have come to sepa’ e original 
and reproduction by an artificial gulf. 

However, nowadays it is not only 
possible to reproduce so near to the 
original, and so relatively cheaply, trat 
all but the most pernickety will accept 
the result. But more important, Auto- 
Lithography gives us, not only mass 
reproduction, but the actual nuances of 
the artist’s hand. 

In auto-lithography the artist draws 
on the actual plates or stones from 
which the prints are run off. As a 
consequence, he naturally designs his 
picture according to the limitations 
which the plates and the printing 
impose. It is precisely his recognition 
and utilisation of these limitations 
which gives his work quality. 

Fortunately, a work of art is not 
improved by freedom from such limita- 
tions. On the contrary, such limita- 
tions are frequently, as every artist 
knows, the means by which his expres- 
sion is made more and not less, intense. 
There is no reason why the very greatest 
works of art may not be done in this 
medium. 

Recently there have been several 
attempts to reproduce but on a very 
limited scale, from auto-lithographs. 
The Contemporary Art Society spon- 
sored a magnificent set of prints now 
out of print. The Puffin Books are an 
outstanding example of the method, 
and have delighted thousands, in spite 
of the use of some very bad artists 
among the good. The Artists’ Inter- 
national Association experimented 
courageously with a series called 
‘* Everyman Prints,’ which sold in 
hundreds, but which were too cheaply 
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conceived to be effective. The giant 
prints of Van Gogh, Gaugin, and other 
French post impressionists have had a 


Debris Clearing 
well deserved distribution. 

The spread of auto-lithography need 
not disturb the artist who likes spon- 


‘Trapeze 


taneous work from nature direct on to 
nor those who like 
the subtleties of oil or water colour as 


Canvas OL Paper, 


mediums of expression. For such work 
can be reproduced by the colour 


photographic half tone processes. Of 
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by C. H. Rowe 
course such reproduction loses much of 
the richness of brush work and often 
more valuable qualities. But ifsufficient 


SRP BNGES 


James Fitton 


finance is available, a very good stand- 


ard of reproduction is available. 


The great advantage of auto-litho- 


graphy work is that it is created from, 
and within, the limitations of the 
process. This utilisation of the process, 
rather than the process being made to 
imitate another medium gives an 
entirely original technical approach, 
making possible an authentic work of 
art of every print. Another advantage 
is that the plates are practically indes- 
tructible if properly stored, and readily 
repeated from any print if they are 
destroyed. 

[ would hope that in time ‘* fine ” 
artists would work for the colour half- 
tone processes just as do commercial 
artists, utilising the special qualities of 


the ** process” just as they now use 
the peculiar qualities of oil and water 
paints. 


Victorian prints suffered aesthetically 
not so much hecause they were repro- 
ductions of bad paintings, but because 
they were reproduced in a medium 
(say steel engraving) from originals in 
another (say oils). They were. not 
designed for the medium by which 
they were reproduced. 

Eighteenth century prints and notori- 
ously those of Hogarth, Gilray, and. 
Rowlandson, were made from original 
plates. by these artists. They are 
aesthetically satisfying. They reached 
the people at a price they could pay 
without any loss of quality. 

If after the war, someone will solve 
the distribution problem and_ the 
problem of standard frames and glass 
(or plastic) [ am convinced we shall 
see, not only a revival of a medium, 
but all kinds of new expression. Not 
only because of the medium, but 
lecause a mass sale depends on a mass 
opinion, 

It would be interesting to see how 
far the British people are really the 
philistines and sentimentalists they are 
so often reputed to be. Certainly (in 
my opinion) only mass reproduction 
will ever give them the opportunity to 
make those many comparisons and 
contacts necessary to aesthetic-social 
development. ‘They in turn, will, 
without doubt, have a healthy effect 
on the artist. 


We shall be pleased to con- 


sider short stories, poems, 
reportage and critical articles 
on Music, Theatre, 
Literature, Art, etc., for pub- 
lication in OUR TIME. If it 
is desired that MSS should 
be returned they should be 


Films, 


accompanied by a stamped 
addressed envelope. 
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